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type. It is languorous, and intertwined with grace-notes, appoggiaturas,
and chromatic embellishments. The March becomes the Marches, or
Marchinha (little March), which is a lively two-step. The European
Polka is Brazilianized into a Miudinho. American jazz colors the Brazilian
rhythm of a Ponteio. The Brazilian Tango and the Tanguinho (little
Tango) are much more languid, more sentimental, and more tropical, so
to speak, than the Argentine Tango. Portuguese airs are similarly in-
corporated into Brazilian folklore. The Tirana, a work song of the
Azores, is also naturalized in Brazil, where it approximates the rhythm
of a Samba. Finally, Aboios, which are shepherds' songs, arhythmic and
wordless, and Pregoes, street vendors' cries, add to the color of Brazil's
urban and rural life.

To these dances and airs there may be added a long list of regional
variants, not always clearly differentiated, and often representing a
familiar Samba or a Batuque under another name. In the second edition
(1942) of Renato Almeida's monumental work, Historia da Muslca
Brasileira, two hundred and seventy-nine pages are devoted to the descrip-
tion of various forms of Brazilian folk music.

Brazilian composers, particularly Villa-Lobos, Fernandez, Mignone,
and Guarnieri, have written numerous compositions in the style of native
folk songs, and by so doing, have preserved the indigenous Brazilian
rhythms in musical literature. Sometimes, the titles of their compositions
indicate a mood, a character, or a landscape, rather than a definite musical
form. For instance, the Caboclo, which is the name of Indian peasants,
indicates music of rustic character. The music of the countryside is evoked
in Mignone's Lendas Sertanejas (Legends of the Country).

Music for children is an integral part of Brazilian folklore. Villa-Lobos
has written a number of Cirandas (round dances), and, in the diminutive,
Cirandinhas. Rodas are children's marching songs. The well-known song
Caey Caey Edaoy which accompanies the game of sending a balloon flying
in the air, is a typical example of Brazilian folk music for children.

All these various dance forms, Afro-Brazilian, Amerindian, and Latin
European, are represented at the Carnival of Rio, celebrated annually
in February. For this occasion the untamed songs of the jungle are
polished up and reduced to a singable design. There commercial song
hits are made. From the Carnival of Rio, the rest of the Americas learns
what the Brazilian jungle sings.

In the meantime, the jungle continues to cultivate its primitive art.
The Indians hold the forbidding rites of Yurufari. The Brazilian Ne-